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under the great and small seal1. In such a case the Exchequer, through the
medium of the Chancery, would stand in precisely the same relation to the
Chamber as the Wardrobe did. We may regard the various chancery rolls of
letters patent and close, of charters, and oblations or fines, together with the
wardrobe accounts of loans (prestita) and expenses (misae), as developments
of the chamber rolls which, though now lost, are known to have existed
from the middle of the twelfth century. They were devised, perhaps by
Hubert Walter himself, to keep a systematic record of the complicated
relations between the Chamber and the administrative machine.

The frequent and sometimes prolonged absence of Henry IlandRichardl
in their continental fiefs had naturally had much influence on English
government. The justiciar was the king^s deputy during these periods of
absence. He transmitted or executed royal commands under his own seal
and presided over the King's Court. He was inevitably less independent
and self-contained than the king; he required a base; and the evidence
suggests that this base was the Exchequer, just as the Exchequer at Caen
was the base of the Norman seneschal. Longchamp, who combined the
functions of justiciar and chancellor and therefore issued letters under
the great seal, made the Exchequer his head-quarters. When he was
justiciar, Hubert Walter was constantly concerned with Exchequer
business. Geoffrey Fitz Peter, though frequently on circuit or in John's
company, had his head-quarters at Westminster, where he presided over
the Bench or Court of Common Pleas and supervised the agreements known
as final concords. At Westminster the j usticiar found the treasurer,barons,
and officials of the Exchequer as well as the judges. He was in the chief
palace of the kingdom, a home of routine and orderly tradition. The
royal treasure was there, or at the Temple on the way to London, or in
the Tower on the other side of the city. The records of judicial proceedings
could be examined there. The activities of Westminster, although in fact
no less than in theory an extension of the activities of the wandering
court, were the expression of official as distinct from arbitrary power. The
Exchequer was the seat of public law, the home of a professional civil
service linked up with the administration of the shires, the collection of
taxes, and the work of the justices ; it expressed the fact that, whether
the king was at hand or not, the king's government always went on. By
this time it sat almost continuously throughout the year, and the two
terms of Michaelmas and Easter were merely periods of concentrated
business and audit.

Henry ITs judicial reforms had started a similar development of judicial
officialism, whose rules, practices, precedents were rapidly giving shape to

1 Letters close and the Close Roll are mentioned before the close rolls begin
(e.g. Rot. Kit. pat,, 25, 35). The so-called Liberate Roll of 3 John was at one time
described as a close roll, although the description was afterwards changed (Rotuli
de Liberate, etc. p. 108). This roll was also known as the English Roll (cf, Jfofali
Nwmanniae, p. 107 with J&otuK de Liberate^ pp. 67-8).